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EEE earthly passions, to dwell habitually “in re-|that no lovelier aspect of humanity can be 

THE WATCIIMAN, NO. 2. gions mild, of calm and serene air.”’ | found, than is furnished in the history of some 


“ Unless above himself he ean It is not that I think it possible for men to|of the individuals that adorn our anni ils. ‘Their 
Erect himeelf—how poor a thing fs man." shut their eyes to the faults and infirmities of|love to God filled them with love to man. 
It was said by the great English moralist | those around them. The difficulty is to draw | Living in the strict performance of every moral 
that every deviation from the rule of perfect} from our observation the instruction it shou!ld|and social duty, they devoted themselves to the 
reason was a species of insanity. The infer- convey, to analyze motive and character in the|service and the welfare of mankind. The 
ence to be drawn from the rem: irk seems rather spirit of christian philosophy. The ungoverned | spirit that actuated them was not that spuri- 
a play upon words, than a truth of muclhi| passions of this man, or the sordid selfishness} ous philanthropy, which, leaving the soil in 
practical value. Yet this acknowledged in-|of that, grew up, fostered by the weak indul-| which it springs desolate and unwatered, spreads 
firmity of human reason ought to teach us les-| gence, where there should have been the au- | itse If abroad in a shallow and noisy stream. It 
sons of forbearance and of charity towards | thority and restraint of a parent. Let them serve \was a purifying fountain that first watered 
each other, and of modesty and humili ity for|to warn us of the dangers and avoid the guilt}and refreshed all the charities of home and 
ourselves. One would think it capable of dis-|of a foolish tenderness towards our children. |kindre d, and, having filled the nearer and deeper 
arming pride of all her prejudice, and bigotry |'Those vices which shock us by their enormity ic hannels, poured forth in an unfailing spring, 
ofher intolerance. It needs however buta short} grew out of propensities natural to our kind,|for the wretched and the oppressed to drink 
acquaintance with the world, to discover how jor they were the offspring of habits imprudent “4 
much stronger is the influence of those opi-|rather than vicious, which gained strer vgth | 
nions which flatter our secret sense of superi-|by unchecked indulgence, till their victim had | 
ority, than of that candour which is the mark{no longer the power of resistance. Let ol Recent communications from a Traveller in 
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of an ingenuous mind. We rebuke the errors | learn thereby the value of the homely virtues—of Hayli. 

of our neighbours, as the Cynic trampled on|order, of frugality, of temperance—lest our | (Continued from page 258 

the carpets of Plato, ‘* with the greater pride! necessities become at any time our masters,} “The social progress which the Haytiens 

of Diogenes.” and hurry us, in a moment of desperation, into|are making, under the influence of their new 
Acute observers of human nature may/|the worst of crimes. | political condition, will be best appreciated by 


discern, in the character of the censure which Those prejudices which so cloud the under-|contrasting these evidences of their domestic 
a man habitually bestows on others, a clue to|standing, and shut the heart, are, many of them, | state with the numerous buildings of the old 
lis own secret vanities and weaknesses, and|fuunded on early but unhappy associations, | city that yet remain. Whatever may have been 
will always suspect the genuineness of the mo- | and are thus identified, in the mind of the indi-| the wealth of the old colonists, whatever their 
tive where that censure is ostentatious and un-| vidual, with the dearest rights of mankind, o1 





refinement and breeding, the external appear- 
measured, ithe essential interests of religion. Let them|ance and internal economy of their ancient 
The great lessons of humility and modesty | teach us, that, in moulding the youthful charac-| houses exhibit an extraordinary disregard to 
are to be learned in the secret recesses of our |ter, the greatest benefit we can confer is,to en- all taste and elegance.”” “If such was the 
own hearts. list prejudice on the side of truth, in its broad-| ancient city in its time of colonial prosperity, 
Whoever scrutinizes with stern impartiality lest and loftiest sense, to teach c harity for the) we cannot wonder that the H: aytiens, not in the 


| 
his own thoughts, and analyzes his motives and | f failings and toleration forthe opinions of others, insecurity of their inde pendence, for that, nature, 
by the barrier of mighty mountains, had placed 


his feelings, as theugh they were another's, |—that moral perspective, which enables us to 
will draw from thence an unfailing spring of | appreciate the effect of distance and position| beyond all risk of being overturned, but in the 
charity for the weaknesses and inconsistencies/in the appearance of objects—a science, the| insecurity of property by the lee shore, daily 

of mankind. Nor will this benignant spirit| knowledge of which is the great key to the| liable to destruction from the hostile armame nts 
towards the frailties of others be inconsistent | knowledge of men. It were easy to go through | of France, should be contented to inhabit the 
with a firm assurance of the substantial and un-| the catalogue, and exemplify the appropriate! old city, not merely without attempting to im- 

changing reality of truth and virtue, an increas- lessons which every species of human error is| prove its architectural appearance, but at all 
ing dependence upon the only sure guide of hu-| calculated to teach. ‘The feelings which suc h| times prepared to leave its enemies nothing 
man life, and a deepening horror of ouilt and i im-|a philosophy cultivates are those of self ex-| but its ashes. As soon, however, as the ac- 
purity. Yet it is in this, as in all other human | amination and self control, compassion rather| knowledgment of their independence by the 
affairs: the true path is a strait and a narrow|than indignation towards the wicked, and alonce sovereign state placed them beyond the 
way. In endeavouring to avoid severity, we|sense that without the aid of divine grace “ we| necessity of resorting to that system of despe- 
may be in danger of lowering the standard of|can do nothing.” rate defence, which, by the fiftieth article of 
morals; and a just indignation against vice} The whole scheme of Quakerism is inj|their constitution, has been made an essential 
May pass into censoriousness towards the mo-| consonance with this mild philosophy. [t is| element of their liberty, ‘that at the first sound of 


tives of others. In the one case our sense of| an exposition of Christianity which restores its| the alarm gun, the towns should disappear, and 
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the nation should rise in arts,’ houses have been} with the terraces and fountains, erected in 
erected of elegant character, and of permanent} front of what was formerly the residence of the 
materials. All the prudence which a long fu-|intendant general of the ancient colony, stands 
turity of peaceful possession suggests has been| the church, a plain, humble building, having a 
attended to in their construction. We see, in| flight of steps at the western entrance, and 
these facts, the sure evidence of the country’s! encircled by a wooden gallery, It is neatly 
progress in the arts of civilized life. Unhap-| fitted up within, arghed and supported by 
pily, however, the little wealth of a people, who,| square columns, but w:thout any pretensions to 
estimating liberty above all price, had been}architectural regularity.” 
contented to endure poverty in their sacrifices} ‘The senate house is one of the new build- 
to possess it, has been greatly dissipated, if|ings just completed. It is well proportioned. 
not wholly swept away, by the ruin so recently| The fagade has a pleasing effect, though of no 
suffered by conflagration. One-third of the} architectural order. The projecting frontisa 
city, eight years ago, fell by the destructive| pediment, containing a sculptured bas relief of 
element. Industry has in a great measure re-| the tree of Haytien liberty and independence. 
paired this calamity, but the marks are noten-|It is the Palma Nobilis, surrounded with 
tirely obliterated. Ruined walls are still visi-| military trophies. The ground floor is erected 
ble; and the absolute poverty entailed on many] with an arched roof of masairy, supported by 
families of comparative opulence, and the di-| columns; and contains the senate hall, with 
minished fortune of those heretofore esteemed} side galleries, for the public. In the upper 
rich, have retarded the progress of this better|story are the bureaus. ‘This house has not 
spirit. | yet been opened for deliberative purposes. It 
“ Few public objects in Port-au-Prince offer| is graced by a full length portrait of the Abbé 
claim to more than cursory notice. The palace| Gregoire, in his episcopal robes. 
of government is large and convenient, but | “The Lycee, or public college of the city, 
not handsome. It is of one story, and situated} is also one of the newly erected edifices. It 
in front of the parade, to the southeast of the|is a large, plain building, supported on a row 
town. Its entrance is up a fine flight of steps, | of arches, and has a convenient extent of garden 
Jeading through a spacious portico into the] attached to it. ‘The entire ground floor com- 
hall of audience. The floors of all the public] prises the school; it is of large dimensions, 
rooms are of black and white marble. The} cool and airy. 
furniture is tasteful and elegant, but not costly.| The new custom house, with its ware- 
This building, the residence of the governor) house and quay, has been commenced some 
general of the ancient colony, was constructed | time, but little progress is as yet made in com- 
with more attention to convenience than effect. | pleting it.” 
The apartments are pleasantly cool. Its situa-|_ “The mint and secretary of state’s offices 
tion, at the edge of a fine plain beneath the|are neat buildings, but not large. These are 
mountains, appropriated as a review ground,| among the number of ancient edifices. The 
is unobstructed by buildings on either side. It}arsenal was destroyed by an accidental explo- 
has spacious gardens around it, which secure! sion, in 1820; nothing but the workshops exist. 
it the agreeable influence of the sea and land) There are no magazines. ‘The prison is well 
breezes at all times, early and late. | arranged. 
“In front of the entrance gate of the palace, | 
near one of the fountains of the city, with a) 
single tree of the Palma Nobilis growing be-| 
side it, is the marble tomb of the President} 
Petion. It is a plain edifice, containing the} 
remains of one, who, by his genius, persever- 
ance and valour, having saved a people, has 
given to a simple shrine the lustre and import- 
ance of a costly and splendid mausoleum. 
The Haytiens, in their deep affection for his 
virtues, never speak of him, but with an epithet 
—as, ‘ Their father Petion,’ or as, * The man 
who never caused a tear, but when he died.’ 
(11 ne fit couler des larmes qu’4 sa mort.)” 
' “In a temporary shed, not far distant from 
this tomb, are sculptured marbles for a superb 
mausoleum, lately received from Europe, 
which is said will displace the existing one; 
but, consecrated as this is by early associations, 
it is to be hoped that it will be preserved asa} “The city of Port-au-Prince covers a large 
sacred relic, standing where it does. The|spaceof ground. It is certainly nearly, if not 
humble character of the present fabric, erected | quite, as large as Kingston, in Jamaica, 
in the poverty and infancy of the republic,| being a full mile in extent from the portal of St. 
renders it, like the widow’s mite, not less| Joseph to the barrier of Leogane; but it is not 
worthy or less acceptable, than splendid offer-| estimated to contain more than from twenty to 
ings out of the abundant treasury of the rich,|25,000 inhabitants, whereas Kingston con- 
since the people who built the simple shrine,| tains from thirty to 40,000, a slave community | 
gave freely all that they possessed in the midst) permitting the free to have about them many | 
of penury and distress. attendants, so that each house is more nume- 
“To the northeast of the town, in a line/ rously tenanted.” 





) It is judiciously ventilated, and 
watered by two fountains; and has a garden 
within its walls. The military hospitals have 
nothing to excite particular attention. 

‘““The public fountains are reservoirs dis-| 
charging their surplus waters through conveni- | 
ent pipes.” “ The octagonal basin in the} 
city market is neat, and surmounted with an | 
elegantly formed Grecian vase. ‘The terraced | 
pond for horses up the town is highly useful | 
and convenient. When the government shall | 
be able to carry into effect their determination 
of removing the unsightly slates that surround 
and deform the market squares, and erect a 
substantial circuit ef simple sheds on durable | 
columns instead, the effect will be elegant. At} 
present, all their intentions in the erection of | 
useful and ornamental public works sustain a 
complete paralysis, by the draining which their 
treasury suffers from the French indemnity. 





‘“*'There are excellent public baths in Port. 
au-Prince, hot and cold. The tepid waters are 
those which common experience has esta. 
blished as best for the purposes of health in this 
climate, 
aan The frequent ornamental cottages embel 
lishing the upland slopes and little plateaus of 
the mountain side, which arrested my attention 
as the ship approached the harbour of Port-ay. 
Prince, rendering me eager to view them near, 
have led me to become an early visiter amid 
their quiet and sequestered scenes. If their 
first aspect impressed my mind with a picture 
in which were to be found variety and beauty, 
a visit to the spot realized all the anticipations 
I had formed, by adding to the exuberant fertility 
of the soil, and the pleasing variety of the sur- 
face, the comforts of convenient and even 
splendid habitations. Rivulets, bursting from 
the mountain side, were seen winding their 
transparent courses through artificial channels 
of mason work, so arranged, for the purposes 
of irrigation, as to spread perpetual refresh- 
ment and fertility through the vegetation of 
fields and gardens. Here and there, at con- 
venient spots. the waters were gathered in wells 
beneath embowered thickets of fruits and 
flowers. After filling a reservoir at each dwell- 
ing for the purposes of a family bath, whose 
refreshment might be sought amid the conceal- 
ment of twisted jessamines and roses, or the 
rich dense canopy of the large granadilla pas- 
sion flower, in which the thick purple blooms 
were broken by the red panicles of the Tahei- 
tian rose, and the white tufis of the frangis. 
sance, and of the resida or the tree mignionette, 
they poured their surplus waters from one ter- 
race of the declivities to the other. The dwell- 
ings were essentially cottages, with opened 
and embowered galleries around them. They 
were large, convenient, and well furnished. 
Where the roofs were finished with the pictu- 
resque belvidere, so well adapted for the pur- 
poses of ventilation, the external scene of a 
sort of Venetian turret arising amid clumps of 
tropical trees was very pleasing. ‘The floors 
were of chequered marble, or of the ornamen- 
tal tiles so commen in the houses of Paris 
The out-offices, such as the kitchens, stables 
and servants’ residences, diversified by occa- 
sional trees, were spread about, and increased 
the appearance of substantial comfort. There 
were the residences of the Haytien functiona- 
ries, the foreign merchants, and the more sub- 
stantial indigenes, who drew their wealth from 
the trade of the city, and sought here a change 
of air, and quiet repose for themselves and 
families. The extentof each of these little farms 
was ordinarily not more than fifteen acres, and 
seldom exceeded twenty. Their products were 
limited to a copious supply of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, for their own domestic use, and of corn 
and grass for their horses. The difficulty of 
obtaining hired labour does not enable those 
who could command capital to attempt any 
cultivation beyond what is required, for their 
own family economy, in this sort of occasional 
retirement. 

‘* These villas of the more opulent inhabit- 
ants are not without their neighbourhood of 
small independent cultivators. The patches 
of corn fields which spot the forests of the 
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mountains, the thick groves of the bananas|the early assemblies of the revolted people of| some colonies, the natives, exasperated at their 


which line the hollows of the steeps, and the 
shrubby brakes of coffee trees which here 
and there diversify the luxuriant vegetation 
of hill and valley, are the agricultural wealth 


' . 
colour, has now, as has been already cbserved,)| intrusion upon the possessions peaceably en- 


as if its ancient appellation was prophetically|joyed by their ancestors, crushed them, at 
y | J} ) 

given, its swarms of men and women, youths) once, with the murderous tomahawk. In others 

and maidens, and strong-limbed children around | they were exposed to constant alarm and in- 


that conceal the domestic haunts of the Haytien | its cottage settlements, and by the borders of 
husbandmen. It is only when the travellerjevery stream that issues from the mountain 
opens some angle of the ravines, that he sees|side.’’ 

the cottage itself, situated on some small (To be continued.) 

plateau within the hollow, and commanding —- 

its own stream of clear and limpid waters, For “ The Friend.’ 
trenched along the upland surface of its own Indian Languages and Pennsylvania History. 
little quiet property for the purposes of fertility (Continued from page 2¢0 

and refreshment. ‘The frequent gusts and tor-| Heckewelder’s “ Historical Account” of the 
nadoes which sweep along the abrupt descents} Indians of Pennsylvania, which forms a large 
of the mountain, have taught the farmer of the} 

torrid zone the necessity of making his pro-|sidering, is entitled to all credence. Efforts 
vision grounds within these sheltering hollows;|were made by the North American Review, | 


as the banana, (tnusa paradisiaca et sapientium) | about the time of its appearance, to discredit 


. . . . . . . of ate 
the staff of life to the great portion of mankind | its accuracy; but our knowledge of the excel-|aliection. 


within the tropics, like all deciduous plants, | lent opportunities of the venerable’ individual, | 
never rises from where it falls, but rots as soon | joined to his irreproachable character, has 
as the winds injure its stem, which is but aj sustained him against all attacks. No one who 
frail network of cellular water cavities. These| will read the able vindication of it by William | 
plantations in the sheltering hollows and ra-| Rawle, and the fervid and eloquent tribute of 
vines are a necessary part of the cultivator’s} Roberts Vaux, another diligent inquirer, to 
economy. ‘lhe situation which gives security| the virtues and magnanimity of the Indians, 


jcessant peril from the occasional fury with 
} which the Indians would sally forth to rescue 
itheir hunting grounds from ruinous inno- 
ivations. It was reserved for Willlam Penn and 
his companions to smoke the calumet of peace 
with the aboriginal owners of the soil. The first 
care of the founder was to propitiate them by 
tokens of amity and promises of friendship, 
which, on no occasion, and under no pretext, 
were to be forgotten or infringed. ‘This rule 


|portion of the volume we have been con-/|of conduct, to which he punctiliously adhered, 
secured to his province not only an exemption 





from the hapless fate of some of the sister colo- 
nies, but the kindest offices of unsophisticated 
No act of depredation, authorized 
by the Indian councils, was committed for a 
long series of years; and the Quakers who 
followed their leader to the banks of the De- 
laware, realized, in their security from the 
inreads of transatlantic vice and foreign op- 
pression, and in the quiet tenor of an unam- 
bitious life, many of the charms ascribed by the 


to his food from the casualties of storms, offers 
the best protection for his own thatched cot- 
tage. He builds it, therefore, by necessity as 
much as predilection, within the cool seques- 
tered valley of the mountains, and finds there, 
in preference to every other place, * health in 
the breeze’ and ‘ solace from the storm.’ 

« The cultivation of the range of mountains 


from Point Lamentin to the valley of the Cul] 


de Sac, on the south side of Port-au-Prince, 
is, at this time, much more extensive than it 
ever was in the period of its colonial history. 
The plains were a source of such abundant 
profit for the industry of the proprietor, that 
the mountains in the neighbourhood were com- 


paratively neglected. At present they are) 


covered with a thousand small settlements, ap- 


propriated to coffee and provisions, and fruits] 


will believe that the picture is too leniently }Sublimated fancy of the poet to the golden age: 
drawn, or too benevolently coloured. Hecke- | 
welder viewed the Indians in a very fa- 
vourable light. 
kindness so disinterested, of generosity so noble} Here, blest with peace, and the fruition of 
and chivalrous on the part of the uncorrupted | those comforts which toil could procure, they 
Indian, as to excite our admiration, and win! went on soberly prostrating the woods around 
our applause. When we read his descriptions| them, and accumulating the means of future 
of the sincerity and lasting nature of their/happiness and plenty. This simple and vir- 
' friendship—the ir simple-hearted hospitality— | fuous race of men continued unambitiously to 
and their commanding greatness of mind, we | pursue the duties invoked by their new situation, 
| are compelled, in despite of our horrorat their | regardless of the splendours and pageantry of 
cruelty and repugnance to savage life, to| the country they had abandoned. It is to such 
| deplore their hard fate and to pity their misfor- habits, on the part of our worthy progenitors, 
tunes. We shall not stay to impeach the | preserved and transmitted from age to age, 
doctrines of the imperfect tenure of hunters |that the present thrift and agricultural emi- 
|which a relentless policy now finds it ne-|nence of Pennsylvania are mainly to be attri- 
cessary, in all its rigour, to revive against/buted. As they left their native home for a 


Non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi, 

Non gale, non ensis, erant; sine militis usu 
: : . Py ‘ seg .p ore he ’ : ie 

IIe has given instances of Mollia secure peragebent otia mentis. 








and vegetables, in which all have secured for| the Southern Indians; but we may be permitted superior possession, it was not to be presumed 
° . * + ‘ . | ‘- ‘ . 
their fields the advantages of irrigation, under} to hope—if indeed they must be driven from 


\ ithat political distinctions, a state establishment, 
the surveillance of a rural police, which regu-| the meliorated birth-place of themselves and/or religious intolerance, would enter into the 


lates diligently the arrangement and proper | their fathers—that some regard will be paid to social system. Upon each of these, the pro- 
keeping of these important watercourses. | the conveniences and adaptation of the country | prietary laid his solemn interdict, in a code of 
On the very spots where Christophe, as re-| to be given them in exchange, and that some 
cently as in the time of the nascent republic} security will be rendered for its inviolable 
of Petion, after clearing away brushwood and| ownership and perpetual enjoyment. 
forest trees, planted his batteries, and unsuc-| 


laws, universally admired for its justice, its 
mercy, and its adaptation to the mutual wants 
There/and conveniences of social and political man. 
let the work be resumed which, in Georgia, was| During his life, though a few malcontents of the 
cessfully invested the city, the cottage of the| impeded and stopped; and let the world at 
humble cultivator is seen, or the substantial|last be convinced that the red man of the 
country seat of the Haytien merchant has been| American forest is susceptible of the arts of 
erected. All these are new plantations. 


provincial assembly contrived to intermingle 
in the cup of amity and concord some of the 
bitterness of wrath and the malignity of anger, 
Dr.| polished life—that he is endued with a heart|yet the poison was soon expelled, and quiet, 
Pinckard, in his Notes on the West Indies,| and a soul formed after the image of his Maker.| order, and harmony returned. 
when speaking of the vicinity of this city, as it} But greatas must be the interest attaching to | ginating in factious motives or aspiring preten- 
appeared in 1797, observes, that ‘ villas, pens, the Indian languages, and the history of Indian| sions, were occasionally preferred against him 
and country houses, at a short distance from|life, it is but natural that we should feel a| by the leaders of what was styled, at that early 
the town, are far less numerous around Port-| more direct and immediate curiosity, to know period, the popular party. "The proprietary 
au-Prince than Kingston, in Jamaica. ‘'The|the characters and adventures of those by| saw at one time arrayed against him the 
merchants,” he remarks, ‘do not leave their| whom they were supplanted and overrun. The} subtiety of David Lloyd, urging his relinquish- 
dwellings, but content themselves with a single! difficulties and dangers by which the first set-| ment of the quit-rents; at another, the wrang- 
establishment, making the house of business) tlers of this country were every where sur-\ling and bitter spirit of Keith, intent upon 
their constant and only place of residence.’| rounded, present a most appalling spectacle.| estranging the affections of the people by every 
But now ‘le Camp des Fourmis,’ (the moun-| Driven by the iron hand of religious persecution| art which a mind, prolific in objections to the 
tain so called,) once so tranquil, and untrodden | from their native climes, they had to encounter| government, and teeming with new schemes 
by the foot of man, that its forests and caverns| in the new world only another form of danger| of religion, could invent. 
successfully concealed the arms, and covered|and rigour, of privation and austerity. 


Charges ori- 


These, however, 
In! were but clouds which soon disappeared from 
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| — 
the colonial horizon, and left its political at-| of her natural and artificial history——all enter| to * all religious societies of protestants,” 
mosphere more tranquil and placid than before. | 


‘I'he estrangements to which interested enmity] divisions of this immense region of information| cemeteries, churches, and hospitals 


sometimes succeeded in giving a temporary 
existence, were mostly the harbingers of an 
increased reverential attachment. ‘They loved 
him with the devotion of a parent—they re- 
garded him, in every emergency, as a tried, 
steadfast, and superior friend. In all their 
scenes of petty trial—not the less important in 
their estimation because so in fact—in all their 
heart-burnings and bitter distress—even while 
Governor Evans was playing off his mischievous 
and frightening alarms—the good colonists 
looked unwaveringly to Penn, as their buckler 
and their shield. When the equipoise given 
to the state by his character was withdrawn, 
the colonial elements became uneven and 
unsteady; and the reorganization of the old 
factions, under the titles of the proprietary and | 
popular, was the consequence. ‘Then ensued 
ascene of angry and continued controversy | 
between the descendants of Penn and the) 
assembly ; and charges and recriminations—| 
murmurs of disapprobation upon one side, and} 
sharp menaces upon the other—followed each 
other in long and uninterrupted succession. | 
The popular party at length found a keen and| 
able champion in Dr. Franklin, who performed, 
for a long period, a prominent part in the} 
drama of public affairs. About the time of the! 
appearance of his celebrated “ Historical Re-| 
view,” distinguished as well for its asperity and 
injustice to William Penn, as for its great ability | 
in representing existing grievanccs, the as- 
sembly resolved upon petitioning the British) 
crown for a regal instead of a proprietary go-' 
vernment. This measure would in all probability | 
have been prosecuted with the utmost ardour, 
but for the injudicious movements of the English 
ministry, which now determined the provincial-} 
ists of Pennsylvania, in concert with the other 
colonies of North America, to absolve their! 
connexion with the parent country. The war 
of the revolution terminated the contemptible 
bickerings which had so long disgraced and 
distracted her councils; and party jealousy and 
personal ill-will were thrown into the shade, | 
or entirely swallowed up by the greater passion 
with which she now felt herself animated. It! 
is to the developement of this story, continued | 
through the struggle to which we have just ad-| 
verted, and following it up to the most recent} 
times, that the volumes of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania are devoted. 
deed but a bald outline of the objects intended| 
to be displayed. The lives and characters of) 
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into the contemplation of the society. What 
have been traversed, the volumes published 
will testify. ‘They have certainly augmented 
the stock of knowledge relating to Pennsyl- 
vania—rectified errors—and removed doubts, 
which, from tie apparent tranquillity with which 
they were cherished, promised to be perpetual. 
To specify no others, the proofs adduced as to 
the locality of the first treaty made between 
Penn and the natives; the settlement of the 


question as to the authorship of Washington’s| 


farewell address; the exhibition of that justice 
which characterized Penn’s commerce with the 
Indians; the defence of Heckewelder’s history; 
and the removal of the aspersion against 
Governor Mifflin of his participation in the 
unworthy plot to displace General Washing- 
ton, manifest a spirit and industry which merit 
high commendation. But we cannot help es- 
teeming two articles of these volumes with a 


peculiar complacency, because, perhaps, tuey 


more directly tend to gratify the feverish sensi- 
bility or vain-glorious direction of our Ameri- 
can feeling on the exciting topic of letters. 
One relates to Gur provincial writers general- 
ly, under the modest title, “ Notes on the Pro- 
vincial literature of Pennsylvania,”’ by T. J. 
Wharton, and the other by J. F. Fisher, de- 
voted to our colonial poets/ 


Whatever may have been the intellectual cul- 


ture and literary taste of the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania, and the zeal with which science 
and the Muses may have been privately culti- 


vated and invoked, it does not appear that} 
learning was very munificently fostered by the} 


colonial Jegislature. The founder, it is true, 
was prompt in complying with the duty which 
devolved upon him, by a provision in his 
‘« frame of government,”’ promulgated before his 
arrival in the province. He incorporated a 
body in 1797, under the denomination of ** The 
Overseers of the Public Schools.”” The semi- 
naries thus established were confined to the} 
city and vicinity of Philadelphia, and were | 
placed under the superintendence of individu-| 
als belonging to the same religious society with 
himself. The principal academy in Fourth 
street was able, by the erudition of its teach- 
ers, to keep alive a competent knowledge of 
the ancient classics among a_ considerable 
number of the youth of Philadelphia. ‘The in- 
corporation of these schools, however, is the 
only direct encouragement which learning re- 
ceived, either from the provincial council 
or the assembly, during the existence of the 


+ 


to 
purchase lands and tenements for schools 


These 
| comprise every act, connected with the subject 
lof education, which can be found upon the 
|legislative records, from the settlement of the 
| province to the revolution. 

| Lest, however, the assembly should seem 
wholly to have forgotten the interests of science 
|forso long a period, it may be mentioned that 
the sum of £200 sterling was appropriated in 
1769 to the purchase of a reflecting telescope 
with a micrometer, and the erection of obser. 
vatories for noticing the transit of Venus. Two 
years after, David Rittenhouse experienced 
their liberality, by receiving the donation of 
| £300, which was voted as a testimony to the ge- 
}nius displayed in the construction of his orrery. 
|The cause of science and letters in the province 
‘found a true patron, a munificent contributor, 
in Thomas Penn, the last surviving son of the 
‘founder. He presented to the college of 
| Philadelphia about $12,000, and one-half of a 
/manor in Bucks county, containing three thou- 
|sand acres, besides founding and endowing a 
library at Lancaster.* 


J. R. 


(To be continued.) 


* Called, in honour of his wife, “ The Juliana Li- 
brary.” 


Selected for “ The Friend 
THE PATH TO THE GRAVE. 


The beautiful have passed this way— 
Their light is on the track: 

But lo! *tis fading from the sight; 
It gives no glory back, 

A mournfulness is resting here— 

O death! thy way is full of fear! 





The powerful have departed hence, 
The mighty and the brave; 
| And the deep echo of their fame 
Has perished in the grave. 
Oh fame! 1 tremble at thy breath, 
Thou art such pleasant food for death ! 


The young, the gay, the joyous one, 
Has left a song behind; 
But all its fine and touching tone 
Must perish from the mind, 
Oh youth! oh beauty ! power and fame! 
What are ye but a gilded name? 


But still there are an humble few, 
How blessed is their lot— 

They pass this dark and lonely way, 
But shall not be forgot; 

For lo! all glowing from afar— 


the original settlers, thongh not much attended! colonial government, if we except the esta- 
to in the Memoirs before us, are particularly|blishment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
comprehended within the design and objects of|and the charity school attached to that 
the association. In a word, to ascertain the! institution. ‘The former received its charter 
truth before the time has elapsed when it isap-|in 1753, and the latter was chartered and 
proachable—to elicit facts now the subject of| moderately endowed by the proprietaries two 
dispute and contradiction—to commemorate] years after, though it had existed by private 
the worth and talents of those who either con-| subscription since 1749. But as it would be 
tributed to establish the empire in the begin-| unjust to deprive the assembly of any of its re- 
ning, or assisted, at the expense of their blood! putation for public spirit, we must not omit, 
and treasure, in maintaining her rights since—| that, besides two private acts authorizing par- 
to fix with precision what she is entitled to on} ticular churches to raise small sums of money 
the score of intellectual, literary, and scientific| by lottery, for the erection of school-houses, 
fame—to exhibit her geology, and develope her | two laws were enacted, one in 1712, and the 
resources—in short, to explore every section 


Behold their bright and morning star 


Be joyful, oh ye ransomed souls— 
Your help is from the sky; 
And seraphs guide your fearful path 
"o your bright homes on high, 
Oh death ! thou art the gate of heavon, 
To those who feel their sins forgiven. 


Dear Saviour, in the lowly grave 
Thy sacred hody lay; 
Oh then, and shall thy followers shrink — 
Since thou hast passed that way? 
The grave—how blessed is the night, 
Which comes before immortal light! 


other in 1730, respectively granting permission 
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For “The Friend.” 
Comly’s edition of Job Scott’s Works. 


This work is in two volumes, of about eleven 
hundred pages octavo, purporting to be the 
works of Jub Scott, published by John Comly, 
and prefaced by advertisements from his pen. Its 
appearance at the present time, and under 
the circumstances which attend its presenta- 


Friends require that when a member has writ- lating influence within our borders. John 
ten any thing respecting its doctrines or testi- Comly was one of those who became early 
monies, which is intended for publication, it} subject to this influence, and adopted the ab- 
shall be submitted to the meeting for sufferings,| surd and antichristian principles promulgated 
or some other properly authorized organ of the| by Elias Hicks. There is a remarkable dispo- 
yearly meeting to which the writer belongs,| sition in persons who imbibe such views to en- 
for its approbation and consent to publish it.| tangle others in the misty mazes which them- 
To this rule Job Scott had conformed, in rela-| selves are treading, and to gloss over their un- 





tion to the public, is an anomaly in the history| tion to some essays published before his death; 
of Friends’ writings. 


belief by the authority and names of those who 


and it was doubtless with direct reference to| have long since descended to the grave, with 


Job Scott resided near Providence, on| the persons who had examined them, that he} but little regard to the Christian sentiments 


Rhode Island, and was a minister and member| made the remark, ** | submit all to the careful| which they held. 
of the yearly meeting of Friends held for New| inspection, correction, and determination of} siduously pursued by John Comly; 


England. Inthe 11th month, 1792, he em-} my friends.” 
barked at Boston, with a view of paying a re-| ed out by the discipline for the performance of 
ligious visit to Friends in Great Britain and| such a duty, the meeting for sufferings of New 
Ireland, and in the 11th month following, while} England yearly meeting was in other respects 
prosecuting his religious engagements there,| the most competent to the task. Many of its 
was taken ill with smallpox, ‘which in a short| members were the intimate friends and com- 
time terminated fatally. At different periods| panions of the author, who had known him 
of his life, Job Scott wrote much; and from| from early life, watched 3 him in the in- 


This course has been as- 
and we be- 


Besides its being the body point-| lieve there are many who can trace to his 


specious arguments and sophistry the first 
doubts they ever harboured respecting the sa- 
cred truths of the Christian religion. Cau- 
| tious and wily in the pursuit of his object, he 
avoided a direct avowal of his own sentiments, 
choosing rather to suggest doubts as coming 
from others, or to screen himself under the 


some expressions contained in his letters,| fancy of his religious expegfence, and acquired| forced construction of a favourite author in 


e ° eee ° on * e ° } . « ‘a ‘ 
many of the productions of his pen that remain-| an accurate knowledge of his peculiar views—_) support of his unbelief, than to put his hearers 


ed unpublished appear to have been hastily! men who loved and cherished his virtues, and 


written, and left in a state, which, in his own|at the same time knew his frailties. ‘They| 


opinion, required “ very careful revision.’’ | 
This was a task which he much wished to ac- 
complish. 


were therefore the proper persons for executing 
the delicate and responsible business of making 


to be published at all, seem to have aoa) views of the author. 
his mind with peculiar weight during his last 





The necessity for it, and even a} such abridgment and correction of his writings| demeanour, was but too successful. 
doubtfulness whether some of his essays ought) as should best accord with the feelings and| of strengthening his cause by the authority of 


on their guard, by a candid approval of the 
opinions he was striving to insinuate into their 


;minds. With the young and inexperienced, 


this course, aided by a sanctimonious garb and 
The hope 


Job Scott, has probably led to the publication 


In conformity, therefore, with the discipline] of the volumes already alluded to. Ina journey 


illness; and after making some observations re-| and the dying request of Job Scott, his manu-| which he made through New England several 


specting his papers in the last letter he ever 
wrote, he committed the whole of them to the 


inspection, correction, and determination of 


scripts were submitted to the examination of| years ago, he proc ured some of the unpublish- 
‘that meeting, with a view of publishing such| ed manuscripts of Job Scott, and, after his re- 
parts of them as it might judge expedient. ‘The| turn home, was in the habit of exlibiting them 


his friends. ‘The following extracts will con-| subject claimed its serious attention; and after 


to his friends, accompanied, on many occasions, 


firm these views. In the Ist month, 1792, he| the journal had undergone what was deemed| with remarks calculated to produce an un- 


made some memorandums, from which | take)“ proper and sufficient correction,”’ it was pub- 
the following remark respecting his journal: | lished with its consent and sanction. The other 
“If, with proper and sufficient, not too puncti-| manuscripts were of a character which oc- 


lious, corrections, it be really thought likely to| casioned doubts in the minds of Friends, as! 
y g y 


promote the cause of truth, let it appear; if not, they had done to the author, respecting the 
let it remain among my papers.” ‘expediency of permitting them to meet the 

The letfer shove alluded to, dictated to his; public eye. The New England meeting for 
relations and friends shortly before his decease, sufferings, however, did not decide precipitate- 
contains the following observations respecting | ly; they considered them with a degree of pa- 
his manuscripts generally, viz. tient deliberation, comporting with the im- 

** On the ocean | wrote over about a quire} portance of the trust confided to them, and, iv 
of paper, which I believe is now in my trunok,| order to act with the unity of their brethren, 


fuvourable impression respecting the conclu- 
sion of New England yearly meeting not to 
publish them. “Forbidden fruit is sweet to the 
taste.’ It was, therefore, not difficult for J 

Comly to persuade those whom he permitted to 
peruse the manuscripts, that they were valuable, 
and the public ation of them highly desirable; 

and there is every reason to believe that the ir- 
regular and unauthorized appearance of a part 
of them in print, in the year 1825, was effected 


through his agency. ‘Thus, while professing 


| to be a minister in the society, and taking an 


at John Elliott’s, which J was ever a good deal| submitted the manuscripts to the meetings for| active and conspicuous part in its affairs, he 


doubtful whether some parts of it, not particu-| sufferings of New York and Philadelphia year- 
larly upon these points, were not more inaway|ly meetings, who, after careful examination, 
of abstruse reasoning than might be best for a| | concurred. with them in the opinion that the 
Friend to publish. Be that as it may, I am | publication would “not be likely to promote| 
very apprehensive that most of my writings are| the cause of truth.” F riends, therefore, took the 
far from properly digested, and some of them, 
I believe, might be a good deal better guard-| them “ to remain among his papers. 
ed.” Again, “1 think some parts of my journal] 
abound too much with a repetition of similar} 
exercises, services, trials, and favours, when} clusion, there cannot be a doubt. He was a firm| 
on religious visits. In this respect, I have} friend to the discipline < j 
steadily had an intention of making very con-| and laboured to enforce it by precept, example, 
siderable abridgments; several other things| and the influence of his pen, having written a 
also in the journal require a very careful re-\ treatise on the necessity and usefulness of 
view. | have no wish any thing of mine should | church government, which was several times 
appear in print, but from a probability of use-| reprinted with the approbation of the society. 
fulness. 1 have thought a considerable part of, With the disposition of the manuscripts 
the journal might be, in some degree, useful to} made by Friends of New England, the society 
some minds; but I submit all to the careful in-| generally appeared to be satisfied, until after 
spection, correction, and determination of my} the restless spirit of insubordination and unbe- 
friends.” lief, which has latterly occasioned so much 
The discipline and usages of the society of| trouble and distress, began to spread its deso- 














was secretly endeavouring to lay waste its 
discipline and order, and, under the solemn 
pretence of religious concern, covertly infusing 
his pernicious principles. 

‘The separation of himself and party from the 


course pointed out by the author, and suffered} society of Friends released him from the ne- 


cessity of feigning respect for its dis scipline, and 


That Job Scott, if living, would have cheer-| acc ordingly he now comes out boldly, and pub- 
fully concurred with his brethren in this con-| lishes those parts of Job Scott’s works which 


the meeting for sufferings of New England 

should ** remain among his pa- 
pers.” ‘This is a piece of officious meddling 
with business that does not belong to him; since 
he never was a member of the yearly meeting 
to which Job Scott belonged, nor one of those 
“ friends”’ to whose “ inspection, correction, and 
determination” he bequeathed his manuscripts. 
Those friends had fulfilled their trust many 
years since, in conformity with the direction 
of the author; but, not satisfied tolet the subject 
rest where it properly belonged, John Comly 
obtrusively steps forward, and assumes to undo 
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what they had done, and toset up his judgment | representing said ‘ale in its recess, and| er. 
against the united conclusion of three meetings | 


for suflerings. 
Beside arrogating to himself superior ability 
and judgment, his conduct in the present case 


is an act of great injustice and unkindness to} 


Job Scott, as well as a direct violation of his 
dying request. ‘That part of his last letter, 
which relates to the disposal of his inanuscripts, 
may fairly be cousidered in the character of a 
will, by which he gives the exclusive right to 
and control over them to his friends; wot to 
John Comly and his Hicksite associates, men 
whom Job Scott never knew, and belonging to 
a society set up in the spirit of discord and 
separation nearly forty years after hisdeati, but 
to his friends in New England. 
too, he expresses his apprehension that his writ- 


ings “are far from being properly dige: sted’’— | 


that ** some of them might be a good deal better 
guarded’’—that parts of them * required a very 
careful review,” and ** that he had steadily had an 


intention of making very considerable abridg-! 


ments.” ‘There are few persons of common 
sensibility and feeling, who could wantonly dis- 
regard the wishes of a friend, expressed at so 
solemn a time, and in a manner so impressive: 
yet, with a full knowledge of all the facts before 
him, John Couly has not only disregarded, but 
violated these dying injunctions of Job Scott. 
In the advertisement to the second volume, al- 
luding to the revision of the inanuscripts by the 
meeting for f New England, 
says: * ‘This care of his friends appeared neces- 
sary, in conformity with the order of sox 
and with the dying request of the author, who 
appeared conscious that many of his writings 
were far from being properly digested; and his 
belief that some of them might be a good deal 
better guarded.” 
conclusive evidence that John Comly was fully 
acquainted with the state of the case; with a 
view, however, of glossing over liis wanton viola- 
tion of * the care of Friends,” and * the dying 
request of the author,” with a degree of disin- 
genuousness rarely exceeded, he asserts, in the 
advertisement to volume Ist, that ‘* the present 
edition is preseuted to the public in accordance 
with the design the it 
prising that le could be 
putation of Job Scott, and of the sacred obli- 
gations of truth, as to make such an assertion, 
and thus insinuate that his officious 
ence with the business of the meeting for suf- 
ferings of New England, his contravening the 
solemn injunction of the author, and thrusting 
his imperfect and undigested manuscripts be- 
fore the public, contrary to the expressed wish- 
es of the writer, are all in ac 
views of Job Scott, when nothing is more 
clearly evident than that the whole course pur- 
sued by Jolin Comly is directly contrary to| 
them. 

No less disingenuous is his attempt to pass off 
his edition as having undergone a revision by 
the meeting for sufferings of Friends of Phil a- | 
delphia. ‘The advertisement to the first volume | 
contains the following paragraph, viz. 

“In conformity with the discipline and regu- 
lations of the yearly meeting of Friends [ Hicks- 
ites] held in Philadelphia, the additional manu- 
scripts have been submitted to the committee 


sufferings he 


siely, 


These expressions furnish 


of author.”’ is sur- 


interfer- 


In that letter, | fully examined, and such corrections made as 


jany such rule exists, 
‘| liar to themselves. 


so revardless of the re- ! 


cordance with the 
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their advice and assistance obtained in making 


|\those corrections and arrangements which ap-| 


peared to comport with the views of the au- 
thors.” 


prefixed to 


the second volume: * To diffuse 


writings of Job S 


essays have been submitted to the inspection 


and correction of the representative committee | 
meet-| 


or meeting for sufferings of the yearly 
ing of Friends [ Hicksites] held in Philadelphia. 
The report of that committee to the yearly 
;meeting in the 4th month last [1830] states, 


that the writings of Job Scott had been care- 


were believed to comport with the views and in- 
tentions of the author.” 

It would have been well had he pointed out 
the discipline or gegulation, in conformity to 
which the Hicksite’ of Philadelphia undertook 
this work of supererogation, or that authorized 
them to interfere with the regular and proper 
| business of New England yearly meeting. 
it must be entirely pecu- 
The proceeding :s direct- 
ly at variance with the established discipline 
and custom of the Society of 


lriends; for any 


other body of Friends than those of New Eng-| 
land to assume the right of revising and pub-| 


lishing the manuscripts of its members, unso- 
licited, would have been an infringement of its 
rights, and an invasion of settled usages. 


for the members of another society, who are not 


Friends, nor in unity with New England yearly | 


meeting, to undertake to review and print wri- 
tings specially bequeathed by the author to the 


care of the latter meeting, and to reject its emen- 


dations, is a departure from all rules of propri-| 


ety and decorum, and a piece of arrogant as- 
sumption little to their credit. The history and 
circumstances of the separation of the Hicksites 
from Friends are so well known and understood, 
and John Comly is SO fully identified with the 
idesigns of the separatists, that we apprehend 
there are few persons who will be duped by his 
attempt to pass themselves off as lriends. 
The edition the revision belongs 
exclusively to the Hicksites; and if they have 
ursued in this instance the same course which 
adopted in relation to other works, the 
volumes, instead containing Job Scott's 
writings, would be an edition of their altera- 
tions, garbling, and mutilations, C. 8. 
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E. HICKS’S DOCTRINES, 


Continued from page 264. 


SUMMARY OF 


Sometimes he represents belief as produced 
by our common understandings, common sense, 
\&c., and that when we have such a be lief, we 
Ih: ave no right to look any higher, and broadly | 
|asserts that nothing in heaven, or in other 


| words, the Almighty himself, could not make} 
s of | 


it any plainer | will cite some passages 
|this dese ription: ‘the »y are taken from the volume 
jof Sermons published in Philadelphia in 1825. 


|He was speaking on the subject of slavery, but| 


his declamation will apply to belief on the 
broad ground. He says: ** When we have 
sufficient evidence, we need not look any high- 


‘The following is from the advertisement} 


Sut | 


When our own understand ng testifies to 
us that we are wrong, that we are Unjust 
and unrigliteous, shall we then wait for 
j}tion? Why, it would be « 
upon him who gives 


revela- 
‘asting an ind Ign ity 


us these lesser 


means to 


»} convince us with the clearest demonstration, 
then, the instrugtive views, and promote the la-! 


bours of his dedicated mind, a collection of the 
cott has been made; and these} 


Our own common sense is sufficient evidence. 
and we need net look any higher.” p. 179, 
Here our own common sense convinces 
with the clearest demonstration; a 
be casting an indignity 
wait for revelation. 


us 
nad it would 
Almighty to 
Again, he says: * Could 
we know it better if we should ascend into 
Heaven? No. Not any thing in Heaven can 
make it any plainer than it is.”’ p. 100. Here 
he must have intended to convey the idea that 
the Deity himself could not make it any plainer, 
even if his hearers had been in Heaven!! “All 
revelation, and all that is rational, can prove no 
more; for common sense proves indubitably, 
&c.” ib. Here again it is asserted, that 
revelation can prove no more” 
The 
affect to admire him for 
divine revelation, 


upon the 


* all 
than ** our com- 
Elias Hicks 
his high protession of 
But let them ponder these 
passages, and say if he has not placed the com- 
'mon understandings of men above “all revela- 
tion.”’ hat not any thing 
|in Heaven could make his subject 


mon senses.” followers of 


The broad assertion, t 
any plainer 
than the common sense of his hearers made it 
while he was preaching, must be shocking to 
every Christian mind. But to return to the 
favourite opinion, on which he insisted in his 
latter Sermons, in regard to belief, I will state 
it more atlarge. He: “ jlere 
come to this, you need not trouble 3 
or recommend to your friends 


Says: as you 
ourselves, 
what they must 
believe, that they must believe this or that—it 
is allnonsense; because a man cannot believe 
just what he wants to believe-—he cannot be- 
lieve any thing but what the divine light gives 
him an evidence of, and this he must believe, 
and he cannot resistit. Here then we 
that belief is no virtue, and unbelief no crime 
because, why? It is an involuntary thing toa 
man.”’ Quake r, vol. i. page 146. Again, he 
says: “ Now I do not consider faith and be- 
lief-merely to be any part of religion, because 
belief is nota voluntary act of the human mind; 
as we have no belief worth having without suf 
ficient and when we have that evi- 
dence before our eyes, we are obliged to be- 
lieve it, &c.” Quaker, vol. iii. p. 94. See 
also 9S, 


Writing, as I am 


discover 


evidence: 


doing, several hundred 
miles from home, and at atime which travellers 
usually devote to repose, it is possible that 
the quotations which | make may sometimes 
be not exactly correct. I may make a mistake 
ina word or In a figure, in citing to th 
‘or the page in which the passage be 
‘found. ‘The reader will make the allowance 
for any mistakes which may be made, but he 
| will find the quotations substantially correct. 
Here, then, we have the doctrine laid down. 
that belief is involuntary. We need not trouble 
| ourselves about what our friends believe—they 
| cannot believe without sufficient evidence; and 
when they have this, they must believe, and 
cannot resist it. And what, it may be asked, 
could be his inducement for uttering such a 
sentiment as this? What, but to please un- 
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believers? Was it not a direct justification of|correct to say man is as much below the For “ The Friend 


, . . ° : ° ' ""Y i alt o. . aoe ie is e 3 
this class of his hearers? Those who did not} Divine Being, &c. it is equally so to say the! Tract Association of Friends in New York 


believe the doctrines of the gospel were here} Divine Being is as much above man, as man 1s| 


At the annual meeting of the Tract Asso- 


persuaded—not enly that it is all nonsense 
to tell them what to believe—but that they 
had not had sufficient evidence—because when 
they have tls, they must believe, and cannot 
resist it! 

I have no recollection of seeing any thing in 
his latter sermons, retracting from this opinion. 
In 1828 it was taken up by the counsel for the 
Hicksites in their defence—by which it as- 
sumed the character of the settled sentiment 
of their clients, and a ground of their jus- 
tification. But against this doctrine of 
necessity in regard to belief, I will bring 
another quotation, observing, at the same 
time, that though he so pointedly contradicts 
himself, I consider him radically erring in both 
opinions. In the vol. of sermons published in 
Philadelphia, 1825, he says: And in the great 
day of account, the question will be, didst thou 
not see it by the light of reason that was 
communicated to thee? Did not thy common 
understanding convince thee ? And still thou 
wouldst not believe! p. 180. Here the light 
of reason, and the common understandings of 
men, are represented as all that they will have 
toaccount for. It was in the very sermon in 
which he represented that not any thing in 
Hearen could make it any plainer than it was; 
by which be must have intended the Almighty, 
or have disbelieved that He was in Heaven. 
And yet, with all this evidence, (so far from 
their not being able to resist it,) he says, they 
would not believe ! 

But his followers perhaps may say that, in 


| that purpose. 


above inferior animals. ‘The meaning of the} ciation of Friends in New York, held 5th mo. 
sentence is not changed by inverting or trans-| 17th, 1831, the following report from the 
posing the terms. But can we make any such) committee of management was read, and, being 
comparison atall ? Between finite beings there| approved, was directed to be recorded; and 


i ; 9 
imay be some comparison, and an estimate) the clerk was requested to furnish a copy of it, 


made of the superiority of one above another :| and also a list of the officers for the ensuing 
but between finite and infinile there can be} year, for publication in * The Friend,” should 
no comparison, no estimate of the superiority.| the editor think proper to insert the same. 

When we compare man with what we call 
inferior animals, we find bim superior in| 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
e | ‘Tothe Tract Association of Friends in New 
point of intelligence, and in many other re-| York, the committee of management for the 
spects; but as respects some of those animals, | year ending in fifth month, 1831, present the 
' g se 
they possess more (physical) power, more| 


7 following report : 
sagacity, more acuteness of several of the| 


. The details contained in our former reports, 
organs of perception. And yet he brings such! many of which have been published, render it 
beings into view, as illustrating the comparison) ynnecessary to swell the present communica- 
of man with the Deity ! ; ‘tion by any reference to the history of the 

I will here introduce a few quotations, and] association, or any particular explanation of 
leave them, with a few remarks, for the reader} ; 


jits purpose, which is generally known to be, to 
to draw his own conclusions from the language} select and print, for gratuitous distribution, or 


employed by the speaker. “ When we are} for gale, at prime cost, tracts calculated to 
brought by the light into a feeling of unity With} »:omote the cause of Christianity and good 
our great pattern Jesus Christ, and with God| morals. No excitement of rivalry, of party 
our creator! Oh! see how we come up into | interest, or of personal feeling, has ever agi- 
an equality with him ; we are swallowed up in| tated our deliberations ; because no such prin- 


his righteousness,” &c. &c. Quaker, vol. 1, ciple could have any alliance with the object 
p- 14. “For his children are as much like their| jy yiew. Without anticipating or promising 
Almighty Father, as the children of the sons\ oreat things, the committee have steadily con- 
of menare like their fathers.” N.Y. Ser- ‘ 
mons, page 130. If these passages do not 
assert equality with the Almighty, we may well 
inquire what language he would have used for 


tinued their attention to the concern; and 
though, during the past year, they have not 
been able to effect quite so much as was done 
during the preceding one, there is no new 


: _ |eause of discouragement. There still remain 
Before 1 advert more particularly to his} the same reasons for sustaining the association, 


the case immediately before us, he was speak-| doctrines, I will make a few quotations on the! and essentially the same means of carrying on 
ing on the subject of slavery, end that people subject of the Scriptures. ‘The reader is re-| the work, as when it was first commenced. It 
can resist the clearest evidence in regard to| quested to refer to Elias Hicks’s letters to} jg, however, highly desirable to excite renewed 
this ; but on the other passage, he was speak- Phebe Willis, already published in the Re-|atiention to the subject, to increase our sub- 
ing on the doctrines of religion, that is, to} pository, and to the conversation with the four) scription list, and to procure an accession of 
unbelievers in general. Well, suppose wel l’riends, which has recently been confirmed by| efficient members. ‘The funds of the asso- 
admit this to be the case; we must also admit} Robert Seaman, his particular friend. |ciation have hitherto been very economically 
he did not suppose that infidels had had sufli-| In the second letter alluded to, it will be applied; and every subscriber may be assured 
cient evidence of the truth of Christianity, and| seen, that he charges them with doing great that each cent which he contributes will be 
in doing this he justified them. But why did harm to multitudes, suggests their being given made to produce a good moral or religious 


he not admit that divine light is at all con-| up even by those who make a right use of them, 


slavery? Why did lie represent the judgment} he supposed should be done away. * Just so,” 


pamphlet of twelve duodecimo pages. 
The committee have this year adopted and 
printed one new tract, viz. 


of the great day as resting entirely upon the] says he, “in respect to the Scriptures, it would 
dictates of the light of reason and common|be a very easy thing for divine wisdom and 
sense, without the least reference to the grace| goodness to raise up and. qualify some of his 
of God that bringeth salvation; which the} faithful servants to write scriptures, if he should 
apostle testifieshas appeared to all men, teach-| think best, as good and as competent for the 
ing us that denying ungodliness, &c.? And| generation in which they live, and likely would 
why did he impiously assert that not any thing| be much better than those wrote so many hun- 
in Heaven could make his subject plainer than| dred years since; for would not some of us be 
common sense made it just then, while he was| very glad to have access to Paul and some 
preaching. And yet some men will not be-| other of the apostles, who contradict one ano- 
lieve, with all the evidence which can be found] ther, and sometimes themselves,” &c. Here 
in Heaven ; and after saying all this, he settled] the idea is suggested of abandoning the Serip- 
down in the doctrine of necessity, that when we| tures entirely; and if any thing of the kind 
have sufficient evidence we must believe, and| should become necessary or proper, that other 
we Cannot resist it. - | scriptures might be written, better than those 


No. 33. On Saving Grace, 
And have republished the follow- 
ing three : 
No. 26. On the Advantages of 
the Cross, : : - 3,000 
No. 27. The Sick Man’s Friend, 3,000 
No. 28. Hints to Young People, 
(24 pages, ) - - - 1,000 


cerned in producing conviction in regard to and compares them to spirituous liquors, which 
2,000 copies, 


9,000 
Number previously published, 193,000 
Total number published, 202,000 
During the year, the committee lave care- 
fully distributed, of their tracts, a number about 


much below the Divine Being, as inferior| contradicting one another, and sometimes 


— 


pages which they have published during the 


beings are below man.” Sermons, Pha. ed. p. themselves. 


301. 


In his sermons he spoke more guardedly, 


Now I ask the followers of Elias Hicks, if] yet the same sentiments are clearly to be dis- 
they can reconcile such a sentence as this with| covered. 


any correct idea of the Divine Being. If it is 


He says “man, in his natural state, is as| We have ; the apostles being charged me to the hundred and twenty thousand 


(To be continued.) 


same period; and they have bad the satisfaction 
to observe, that they have in general been 
thankfully received. Hence they are encou- 
raged to believe, that a continuance of their 
labours will be attended with those benefits 





—— | . ° 
which were reasonably anticipated when the| you will realize fron one acre about 1,000 bushels of 
| carrots, worth 374 cents per bu. 


association was formed. 

The expenditures, since the last annual} 
settlement with the treasurer, have been ninety- 
five dollars and eighty-four cents. The trea-| 
surer’s accounts have been examined, and 
found correct. There is a balance of twenty- 
nine dollars and sixty-five cents now in his 
hands. 

The tracts on hand are still deposited at 
Mahlon Day’s bookstore, No. 376, Pearl-st.| 
and an assortment of them is also kept at the 
bookstore of Samuel Wood & Sons, No. 261, 
Pearl-street. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Gootp Brown, Clerk. 

New York, 5th mo. 3d, 1831. 

The following members were appointed a| 
committce of management for the ensuing year: | 
Samuel Wood, Joshua Underhill, William F. | 
Mott, Daniel Cooledge, John R. Willis, Mah-| 
ion Day, John Wood, William Hawxhurst, 
William Waring, Henry Kinsdale, Thomas) 


mund Underhill, Goold Brown. 
John Wood was reappointed Treasurer ; 
and Goold Brown, Clerk. 
Extracted from the minutes. 
Gootp Brown, Clerk. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
CARROTS. 


It appears not to be generally understood, in this 
part of the country, that carrots are among thie best} 
and most nutritious food for cattle and horses. One} 


bushel of carrots will yield more nourishment than) 
two bushels of oats or potatoes, and itis a remarkable | 


| bestowed upon, and degrade 


Cock, John Hancock, Samuel Parsons, Ed-| nent. 


THE FRIEND. 


$375 00 
30 00 


5 25 


300 Ibs. flax, 10 cents per Ib. 
6 bushels flaxseed, 674 cts. per bu. 


Total $410 25 


> 

Recreation.—What kind of amusement may be 
safely recommended ? 

None, it should be answered, which will necessari- 
y injure ourselves ; none which demand the banish- 
ment from our minds, of the great purposes and du- 
ties, and of the solemn destination of human life; 
none, moreover, which must be enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of another’s peace or welfare; none, therefore, 
whose essential food is vanity, whose sole object isa 
selfish gratification, or whose hichest success is a tri- 
umph over ignorance or indigence, over any defects 
of sense, beauty or fortune, which may be attached 
to our societies. We are allowed no pleasures which 
surrender the birthright of intellect that Heaven has 


brutes; nor any degree of sensual indulgence that 
will obscure the clearness of our conceptions, or en- 
feeble the vigour of our faculties. We are allowed no 
pleasures that assail the honour or peace, the con- 
science or virtue of our neighbour. 

Nor are we obliged ro resort to such for entertain- 
We are not driven to the company of those 


| who sit late at the wine, or of those who are chained 


to the gaming board, and who, though they call it 


pleasure, are working out a harder task than that of 


the slave at the oar. We are not compelled to enter 
the lists with those votaries of fashion whose illustri- 


ous ambition is to rival each other in splendid dresses 


| or equipages, or those votaries of sport whose glori- 
i ' 
ous enthusiasm hangs upon the whip and spur. There 


are pleasures, simple, pure, and rational, which tread 


| lightly upon the bosom of the earth, and leave no 


| 
| 


stain upon the fair works of God—pleasures which 
need not the aid of bustie or show to set them off— 
which are noiseless, because they are full of satisfac- 
tion. They are abroad in the green fields of sum- 
mer. They are pleasures that build their sanctuary 
amidst the scenes of home. They wander in the re- 
gions of knowledge, literature and taste. They lin- 


fact that horses will frequently leave oats to feed on} ger in the interviews of friendship, and in friendly 
carrots, after they have acquired a relish for them.! conversation. 


Generally, cattle as well as horses are very fond of 
them, and thrive astonishingly well when fed upon} 
them. They not only give them a fine flesh, but a} 
rich brilliant gloss. 

If our farmers would turn their attention to the| 
raising of this vegetable extensively, they would find 
an immense saving of grain, as well as a visible} 
change in the thrift of their animals, As a matter} 
of economy and profit, it is of vast importance. ‘The 
quantity of carrots which may be raised from one 
acre of good land is almost incredible. Where the 
land is rich and mellow, an acre will yield from 1,000 
to 2,000 bushels. The process is simple,and the} 
labour comparatively light. 

Select a rich piece of ground, tolerably dry,and as 
free from weeds as possible ; plough it deep, make it 
mellow, and harrow it smooth. Then sow your) 
ground with the usual quantity of flaxseed, and | 
harrow it in; after this sow about a quart of carrot} 


seed to the acre and bush it lightly. Both seeds will 


Of such pleasures, nature and life and socicty are 
full. 


Gass 1n Grass.—One of Mr. Coates’s children ac- 
cidentally discovered that two bonnet canes rubbed 
together produced a faint light.—The novelty of this 
phenomenon induced me to examine it, and | found 
that two canes, on collision, produced sparks of light 
as brilliant as those from the flint and steel. On ex- 
amining the epidermis, | found, when it was taken 
off, that the canes no longer gave light on collision, 


|The epidermis, subjected to chemical analysis, had 


all the properties of silex. The similar appearances 
of the epidermis of reeds, corn, and grasses, induced 
me to suppose that they likewise contained silex. 
By burning them « arefully, and analyzing their ashes, 
{ found that they contained it in rather larger por- 


portions than the canes. The corn and grasses con- 


us to the condition of 


come up together, but the flax springing up with | tain sufficient potash to form glass with their flint, 
considerable rapidity, will so shade the carrots that | A very pretty experiment may be made on these 
they will not gain much size till the flax is pulled, | Plants with the blow-pipe: if you take a straw of 
The shade of the flax will also prevent the weeds | Wheat, barley, or hay, and burn it, beginning at the 
from growing, so as to interfere with the carrots. | tOP, and heating the ashes with the blue flame, you 
After the flax is pulled, which will be in July, the | Will obtain a perfect globule of hard glass fit for 
carrots will hegin to enlarge rapidly, especially if the | microscopic experiments.—Paris’s Life of Sir H. 
weeds have been kept in check by the shade; for the | Davy. 

pulling of tne flax will so loosen the earth around | 
them, and so expose them to the rays of the sun, as| 
to give them new vigour and strength. At that time} 
also, the weeds will not grow rapidly, if at all. i 


Thus may be raised two valuable crops without | Is open every seventh day afternoon, from 3 
impoverishing the land, more than by a crop of corn} «’clock until sunset. Copies of the catalogue 


or Oats. : . : . 
It is not probable that the first attempt would yield recently published, oe be had of the librarian, 
so largely as I have suggested above, but if you take | OF cither of the committee, at 624 cents bound, 


the proper precautions, and are tolerably suecessful,! or 50 cents half bound. 
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| The yearly meeting of Friends in New York 
closed its session on 6th day evening, the 27th 
jult. ‘The number of members in attendance 
| was greater than at any former period since 
lthe separation, besides which, a considerable 
lnumber of Friends were present from other 
parts. The various important concerns which 
claimed the attention of the yearly meeting, 
were satisfactorily resulted. An epistle ad. 
dressed to the youth of our Society, the result 
of a joint concern of two of the quarterly 
meetings, approved by the meeting for suffer. 
ings, and printed for distribution, we propose 
to insert in our next number. 


Sailed from this port, on the 2d instant, the 
packet ship Algonquin, for Liverpool. In this 
vessel went passengers our beloved friends 
Stephen Grellett of Burlington, New Jersey, 
Jonathan Taylor of Ohio, and Christopher 
Healy of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, all ap- 
proved ministers of our religious Society, and 
with certificates of concurrence from their re- 
spective meetings at home, bound on a visit, 
in the love of the gospel, to Friends of Great 
Britain and Ireland; the first named having 
in prospect also some parts onthe continent of 
Europe. A number of their relatives and 
friends were in attendance at the wharf on the 
interesting occasion, and about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the noble ship moved gently 
down the channel, in tow of one of the steam- 
boats, in expectation that she would be able to 
put to sea on the following morning. 


On second day evening, the 23d ult. a meet- 
ing of the Bible Association of Friends of New 
York was held, which was attended by its 
members and a large number of other Friends 
of both sexes, and we are glad to learn there 
is a prospect of an increase in the number of 
Auxihary Associations within the limits of that 
yearly meeting. The general interest and 
zeal manifested on the occasion, afforded re- 
newed evidence that Friends in various parts of 
the continent, are becoming increasingly alive 
to the importance of this concern, and of the 
necessity of an active co-operation with the 
* Bible Association of Friends in America,” in 
diffusing their excellent edition of the Holy 
Scriptures, throughout our religious Society. j 


In pursuance of the plan proposed in an 
article of last week relative to apprentices, 
teachers, &c. we insert the notice below. It 
will be proper to mention that when no other 
reference is indicated, the inquiry for more 
particular information is to be made of the 


editor, at the office of “'The Friend,’ Carpen- 
ter St. 


Reersrer, No. 1. An apprentice is wanted 


to the Apothecary business, by a Friend in 
Philadelphia. 





